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TITHOUT heſitation or apo- 
& y y logy, Iaddreſs myſelf to you, 

| as the undoubted author of 
the miniſterial rhapſody that has been 
ſo. induſtriouſly circulated under the 
titled of Tue FALSE ALARM. You 
have ambitiouſly declared yourſelf the 
ſpitter forth of that effuſion of ſervility 
and bombaſt. You could not have been 
_ concealed. —Whilſt the tenets it ſpreads 
abroad might have directed us to you, 
as to a probable ſource, the ſtrain in 
which they are delivered marks you de- 
ciſively. 0 


B But 


„reer 


6 
But allow me, Sir, to aſk you, for 
what claſs of readers your reaſonings 
are intended? or, for whoſe benefit 
you have /ta/ked forth from your Voca- 
daham. an Orator of Wee ? 


Your great cls could not, ſurely, 
exact this ſervice from you, for their 
own ſakes. Men who reſolve with- 
out waiting for conviction, will per- 
fiſt without wiſhing for a defence. 
And for the reſt of -us, the rabble of 
England, who might all jink into non-ex- 
iſtence without any ſenſible effeft on the 


fate ;* WE, doubtleſs, are either un- : 
worthy of your high inſtruction, or, at 


leaſt, (permit us to lay) n not Wo of 
profiting by it. | 


Believe me, Sir, the intellectual 


fight of ordinary freeholders is liable 


„ 


* Vide Falſe Alarm, p. 35. 


. 
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to be Muſqued by a ſuperfluous glare 
of erudition. The dimenſion of ouR 
underſtanding is not of the pro- 
per magnitude to admit of | /e/quipeda- 
lian documents. OUR undiſciplined 
taſte is apt to be nauſeated by the redu- 
plicated evomition of unknown idioms. 
If you would adapt youſelf to our fa- 
culties, you muſt ſink into language of 
a lower ſtature. than hendecajyllables. 
Wr are not {killed to, eſtimate the 
eight of terms *, by their /iteral con- 
_ tents. og 


l am ready, however, to acknowledge 
that your book may be well enough 
calculated for the region, where (as I 
underſtand) it has been moſt greedily 
devoured. A certain protuberancy of 
diction may be very edifying to the maids 
of honour ; and the inflation of your 
periods cannot fail to find a paſſage 
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* Tbid. p. 48. | 
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6 | 
into that quarter where the ERrs# is 
faid to have been 7he reigning dialect. 


It ſhall be my humble, but laborious 
province, to endeavour to reduce your 
lofty ſpeculations to the level of vul- 
gar apprehenſion ; not ſo much with 
a view to unwind a thread of refined ſo- 
phiſtry, of which indeed you have ob- 
ſerved a commendable frugality ; ſtill 
leſs to inveſtigate candid argument, of 
which it is not eaſy to diſcover a trace ; 
but to develope what little meaning you 
may have wiſhed to impart, by diſſipa- 
ting the cloud of words in which it is at 
preſent involved, and by exhibiting it 
in the form in which it muſt deſtroy it- 
ſelf, the language of common ſenſe. 


Your experience in the conſtruction 


of pamphlets ſhould preſerve you from 


the abſurdity of deviating into orna- 


ment, or even of proceeding. on your 


ſuperſtructure, till you have ſcrupu- 
 louſly 


G 

loufly ſecured your foundation. You 
will permit me, therefore, at ſetting 

.out, to enquire by what train of ideas 

you have been led Zo build the power of 
the Houſe of Commons on the ſubverſion of 
tbe rights of their conſtituents ?. Have 
you been ſeduced by theory? or do you 
tread the ſurer ground of Fenn and 
fact f | : 


Inſtead of hiſtorical alt in- 
ſtead of the evidence of record, the 
opening of your diſcourſe ſeems to pro- 
miſe us much philoſophical diſcuſſion. 
You lament that the ſcience of go- 
vernment is not better aſcertained by a 
diligent ſtudy of the theory of man,® 
But without any ſignal diſplay of this 
ſcience, you drag us through ſeventeen 
pages of languid declamation, before 
you even ſtate the queſtion on which 
I 9 to decide. At length, how- 
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ever, we are gratified, at once, with 


your idea of the point to be conteſted, 
with your deciſion on the ſubject, and 


with the principle on which you found 


your determination, THE GREAT AND 
PREGNANT PRINCIPLE OF POLITI- 
CAL NECESSITY." 


And here, Sir, I cannot help repeat- | 


ing a wiſh that you had either con- 


trived to accommodate your expreſſions 
to the common ſtandard, or, at leaſt, 
in your purſuit of the globoſe, that you 


had condeſcended to manifeſt ſome at- 


tention to precition. 


In what ſenſe is this pregnant term 
NECESSITY to be taken, and to what 
18 it to be referred ? 


If you are maintaining pretenſions 
ariſing from a ecęſſity that ſupercedes 
law; a 8 8 of Which. my perions 


* Ns: 18, © 
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(1 
whore to avail themſelves of the plea, 
are to be the ſole judges; a neceſſity 
that is founded only in the emergen- 
cies of a particular criſis, and that im- 
plies a momentry annihilation of an 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution --- your prin- 
ciple is indeed pregnant---with anarchy 
or ſervitude. But if this be the neceſ- 
fity on which you would eſtabliſh the 
right of the Houſe of Commons to 
_ diſqualify by a vote, point out to us the 
preſent emergence ;---ſhew us that the 
ſtate would be overturned unleſs the 
choice of the Freeholders of Middle- 
ſex were counteracted. The idea is 
too groſs to be dwelt upon. 


[Lex us proceed in queſt of ſome more 
promifing explication. It is your ap- 
parent intention in this paſſage to re- 
duce your antagoniſts to the ſituation of 
defending an abſurdity. You would 
exhibit them in the inconſiſtent predi- 
cament of acknowledging a right, 

which 
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which is a relative term, and at the 


ſame time diſputing the cor- relative 


obligation. 


You would be underſtood, then, to 
ſay, that the connection between expul- 
ſion and diſqualification is founded on 
the great and pregnant principle of poli- 
tical neceſſity, becauſe the ſuppoſition of 
their being unconnected leads to an ab- 


ſurdity. 


Now (admitting for a moment the 
abſurdity) the neceſſity, in this caſe, 
muſt be logical, not Political. The re- 
ductio ad abſurdum is the fame argu- 


ment always, whether it be applied to 


political, moral, mathematical, or reli- 


gious diſcuſſions +. This * will 
not 


a right reverend prelate mould (as is ſaid to have 


** 


+ An example may ſet this matter in a clearer 
point of view. Let me ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that 


been 


Cz - 
not be conteſted by any one-who has 
but taſted of ſcience: and I ſhould 
have thought it trifling to recur to it, 
if you had not referred us to this po- 


litical neceſſity for the final deciſion of 


the debate, and if the connection of 
this whole paſſage in your pamphlet 
did not ſeem to require the explication 

I am expoſing. 
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been threatened) engage in a controverſy of ſo ex- 
traordinary a kind, as to maintain that the divine 
miſſion of the Founder of the Chriſtian faith is àt- 
terly unconnected with that of Mofes. I will ſup- 
poſe too, that the learned author of the Divine 
Legation, in his zeal for the Jewiſh legiſlator, 
ſhould take up the contrary fide of the queſtion, 
and in the courſe of his argument ſhould reduce his 
Lordſhip to an abſurdity. The great polemie would 
undoubtedly triumph not a little in having demon- 


ſtrated a NECESSARY connection between the two 


miſſions; but I will venture to ſay, that, in the 
very phrenſy of paradox, he would never pro- 


nounce that connection to be founded on the great 
and pregnant principle of RELIGIOUS NECESSIFY. 


C Re © 


„„ 

The words indeed, conſidered by 
themſelves, and detached from what 
immediately follows them, may bear a 
more natural and obvious interpreta- 
tion: but if the firſt acceptation I 
have ſuggeſted, carries with it the ex- 
ceſs of wickedneſs, and the ſecond of 
Folly ;: that. which remains behind de- 
mands a greater degree of effrontery 
than ought, in reaſon, to be imputed 
to any human being. 


Do you mean to ſay, that the power 
of diſqualifying by a vote is founded 
on the great and pregnant principle of, 
political neceſſity, becauſe ſuch a body 
as the Houſe of Commons could not 
fub/5R, could not fulfil the end of their 
infitution without ſuch a power ? 


Go back then to the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment. of repreſentation; trace the 
claims of the repreſentative body thro' 
the long records of ſucceſſive parlia- 

5 | ments: 


„ -- 
ments; point to the caſe where this 
power has been neceſſary to the exiſ- 
tence of the Houſe; produce a ſingle 
precedent where it has been exerted, 
where it has even been pretended to. 
It has been equally ſaered from the 
heat of virtuous reſentments in the 
beſt parliaments, from the promptneſs 
of venal proſtitution in the mail aban- 
doned. 


The inſtance in queſtion is the ſingle 
inſtance in our annals 1. And whe- 
ther any acceſſion of honour or ſtabi- 
lity, that may have accrued to the pre- 
ſent. Houſe of Commons from this 
meaſure, can be brought in teſtimony 
of its political neceſſity, may ſafely be 
left to the determination of the pub- 
Ha dg F 
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I am not ignorant that pretended prece- 
dents have been cited; but their inſufficiency has 
been fully demonſtrated by | the learned author of 


the Far Trial. 9100 | 
| © 4 You 
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Vou perceive, Sir, that our diſpute 
might cloſe here. Vour principle is 
apparently wicked, or ridiculous, or in 
dire& contradiction to the experience 
of ages. But you have bowed the 
neck to more chk Egyptian taſk 
maſters : and it may be curious to ob- 
ſerve the airy progreſs of a ſyſtem that 
is to be built without Fo or 
materials, | 


\ You ruſh impetuouſly into demon- 
gration, and ſeem impatient to reduce 
us to an n abſurdity. : 


bo 75 unos in ane the right ta com- 
% mand, what another bas the right to. 
80 refu eſe, is abſurd MRS. 4 


This i is readily aivitted. If as: 
| fore the Houſe of Commons have a 


right to naxpel ys one of their mem- 
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hea; an expelled member is obliged to 
relinquiſh his ſeat. . He muſt return 
afreſh into the world ; > a private man 
indeed, but with the. undiminiſhed 
rights of a private man : and ceaf- 
ing to bs a member of their aſſembly, 
he has eſcaped from a. juriſdiction, 
which (upon your own idea) extends 
bp pat heyond their walls, What now is 
ne of your . . contradic 


, * 


When you talk of an abſurd right 
of refuſing, do you refer it to the con- 
ftutuent body ? If this be what you in- 
tend, you have, in the conſiſtency of 

your logic, changed 1 the terms of your 

| Propoſition. The conſtituents have 
not as yet been introduced into the 
queſtion, - You have not hitherto ſup- 
poſed a right in the Houſe to command 
tbe private Freeholder, but their own 
member, who, it is allowed, mut 
obey; Upon expulſian he withdraws 
him- 


. 89 * 
himſelf without conteſt; and the ideal | 
„ vaniſhes. ee 2 
But you ore on as you have Wen! 
You ſtill find: it neceſſary to ſhift your 
perſons ;* you ſubſtitute the conſti- 
tuents for the member to be expelled: : 
and you begin to diſcover to us, that 
this magical fabrick of neceſſity is in 
truth ſupported by" the paltry ſrufing 
principle of Political Igerdemain. 


He nce, you r Moti onleſs equiporſe, your 
equal balance, your contrary attractions. 
The Houſe command within the ſphere. 
of their activity; they command their 
member, who is bound to obey. A. 

freſh writ is iſſued, and a NEW MEM= 
BR is returned to Parliament. 89 8 
ſame individual, perhaps, as a man; OY 
but T repeat it, a NEW MEMBER. | 
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We have all the authority, indeed, 
of your ipſe dixit, to teach us that 


this idea is abſurd. But what weight 
ſoever your dogmas, enforced by your 
007 engaging manner, may carry with 
them in a private circle ; . or even in a 
quarter too ſacred for me to violate by 
inquiſitive intruſion ; I may yet be ac- 
quitted of preſumption, if I'venture to 
allow greater weight to the unanimous 
conſent of the ſtatute law of England, 
of the law of parliament, of cuſtom, and 
common ſenſe. Let us bring the 9 
polite authorities together. 


_ _ You, Sir, lay it down as uncon- 
„ trovertibly . certain, that the Com- 
© mons never intended to leave elec- 
< tors the liberty of returning them an 
6: expelled member, becauſe they always 
ce require one to be choſen in the room of him 
4 1 7s expelled ;” and you, it ſeems, 

* | cannot 
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141606 ) 
cannot ſee with what propriety a man 
can be rechoſen in bis own rom. | 


This, Sir, is your determination in 
form. Unfortunately for you, the law 
is not leſs explicit. There is nothing 
alleged in your pamphlet that ſhould 
prevent me from recurring to the 
ſtrongeſt poſſible caſeF, that of a mem- 
ber expelled by act of Parliament, on his 
acceptance of a place of profit. What 
enſues? A freſh writ iſſues; aNoTHER 
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* Page 24, 25. | 
+ You will obſerve, Sir, that this caſe is not 
Cited, at preſent, on the general queſtion of diſqua- 
kfication ; but ſimply to ſhew, that, in the language 
of the Law (which is confeſſedly the beſt expoſitor 
of itſelf) the ſame individual may become ano- 
THER MEMBER in his 010n room. That this is the 
ſenſe of the Houſe itſelf, appears evidently from the 
alteration they thought it neceſſary to make in the 
laſt writ for Middleſex—whether or not that altera- 
tion was a formal reverſal of the law of the land by 
a vote of the Houſe, it may not ris me to en- 
* 
M EMB ER 


(a) 

MEMBER 7s required in the room of bi 
that is expelled ; the SAME PERSON is 
almoſt always returned ; the Commons 
acknowledge the terms of their requiſi- 
tion to have been complied with ; and 
the perſon ſo returned is conſtantly ad- 
mitted as ANOTHER MEMBER, in bis 
0207 room. | 


The requiſition in the writ is not di- 
rected to be altered in this caſe. Yet 
what ſays the ſtatute, ſufficiently ap- 
priſed of the full force of that requiſi- 

cow 7-4 fach perſon ſhalt be capable of 
” "ny again elected, 4 85 


If the writ, 2 unrepealed, nay, per- 
haps, neceſſarily exiſting in the full force 
of unalterable law, ſtands in direct op- 
poſition to the ſtatute; the former in- 
ſifting on a different perſon from him 
who is permitted e latter; we are 
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* Ath and 5th of Anne. 
0 ſeriouſſy 


(2) 
ſeriouſly reduced to a ſtate of motionleſs 
equipoiſe, and the law in this caſe be- 
comes felo de ſe. But the laws of Eng- 
land never appear abſurd, unleſs in the 
expoſitions of a commentator of {laviſh 
principles. , | 


The immediate effect of the expul- 
ſion is a political annibilation. A ſubſe- 
quent return is not of the nature of a 
political reſurrection. It has no refer- 
ence to a former delegation; it ſends 
the member, as a new exiſtence, uncon- 
ſcious, unaccountable for former par- 
liamentary delinquencies ; his political 
identity is deſtroyed; he is become, in 
the eye of common ſenſe, in the eſta- 
bliſhed idea of Parliament, in the ex- 
preſs language of the law, to all intents 
and purpoſes, ANOTHER MEMBER. 


1 But, it ſeems, the Commons never 
intended to leave electors the liberty 


& of 
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«© of i them an TR memi- 


<< Dar.” 


In the free ages of Greece or Rome, 
the wretch who ſhould have uttered 
ſuch a treaſon againſt the ſupremacy 
of the people would inſtantly have been 


overwhelmed with ſtones, or an 


to rus ae re | 


'Do you conceive. the foll a 1 


| the word CONSTITUENT ? It has the 
ſame relation to the Houſe of Com- 


mons as Creator to creature. 


The 'RIGHTS or THE PEOPLE are 
not what the Commons have ceded to 
' them, but what they have reſerved to 
themſelves ; the privileges of the Commons 
are not what they have an indefeaſible 
pretenſion ot by arbitrary and diſcreti- 
onary claim, but what THE PEOPLE, 


———— 
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* Page 24. 
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n 
for their own benefit, have allowed 
them. 


Do you apprehend that the leſſer 

barons, when, for their own conve- 

nience, they gave up their natural and 
Pofitive right to a perſonal vote in the 
great council of the nation, intended 
to ſubmit themſelves to the condition 

of vaſlalage ? that they meant to hold 
their franchiſes at the diſcretion. of 
beings of their own formation ? 
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But, ſtill ; if the Houſe cannot 

« puniſh their member, he may attack 
* with impunity the rights of the ” 
£ ple and the title of the king.“ | 


Ahe abſolute Power of the Houſe 
over their members, 1 15, for the preſent, 
admitted. But a member of parlia- 
ment is a political being; the puniſh- 


Page q. 
ment, 


408 
ment, therefore, of his political delin- 
quencies, inflicted by the political body 
to which he belongs, cannot extend 
beyond his political exiſtence. 


To eſtimate the merits of the mem 
bers of the community at large, for the 
purpoſe. of deciding upon the preten- 
ſions of candidates, is too momentous a 
concern to be confided to any body of 
delegates whatſoever. The cogniſance 
of ſuch matters muſt come before the 
higher tribunal of the collective body; 
an aſſembly, whoſe free choice enters eſ- 
ſentially, and by a real political neceſ- 
ſity, into the idea of a legal parliament. 


But if the doctrine of re- election 
* were received, there would be 70 pu- 
* niſhment in expulſion; for no repre- 
„ ſentative can dread a diſmiſſion to his 
*« conſtituents.”®* | | 


No 
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( 26 ) 
No more ought any - fincere and 
pious chriſtian to dread the day of 


Judgment. But if there be indeed no- 


thing terrible in ſuch a diſmiffion, why 
do your employers ſhrink back at the 


idea of à diffolution? Their fears give 


the . flat contradiction to your argu- 
ment, and the very deſign of your book 
is a full refutation. of the doctrine you 


are 3 


It were endleſs to price y yo: thro 
all the doublings and mazes of preva- 
rication. Your next attempt is to de- 
monſtrate (in your manner) that the 
caſe of a re- elected placeman makes 
directly againſt the general right of re- 
election. And in proof of this poſi- 
tion, you refer us (as uſual) to the 
very authority that muſt 2 


you.® 


Page 26, 27s 


( 27 ) 
The ſtatute of 30 Ch. II. had en- 
acted that a member refuſing to take 
the oaths, and ſubſcribe the teſt, ſhould 
What? not merely be expelled, 
but diſabled to fit in rbe e during rat 
| Faun. 


Here then, the phos right of being 
choſen again to a ſeat vacated is clearly 
aſcertained. It required a ſpecial clauſe 
and folicitous provifi lon * to ſuperinduce 
| 2 on expulſion. 


If, as you contend; it had been the 
the known and indubitable law of par- 
liament, that expulſion created incapa- 
city, the ſcrupulous particularity of a 
diſabling clauſe would, in that caſe, have 
been ſuperfluous and impertinent ; it 
would have been ſufficient to have en- 
acted æbat @ writ ſhould 1/ue for the elec- 
tion of a new member. 


— CS 


* Page 28. 2 5 
9 Nay, 


6681 
Nay, the very exiſtence of the ſta- 
tute is inſtead of a thouſand argu- 
ments. Had the country party, who 
at that time predominated in the Houſe, 
been conſcious of ſuch potency in their 
vote, they would not, in the heat of 
conflict, have waited for the prolix 
formality of a ſtatute ; they would not 
have begged the concurrence of the 
other Houſe to a point, into which 
that Houſe cannot, it ſeems, at this 
day, even enquire, without breach of 
the privileges of the Commons ; they 
would not, laſtly, have left the great 
buſineſs of diſabling the Papiſts to the 
uncertainty of the King's aſſent, which 
nothing but the laſt en could 
have extorted. * 


n un 


But, 
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* You inſtruct, indeed, us puny controverti/ts, a 
little farther in p. 30. that the Commons pro- 
ceeded in this caſe by bill, on account of the per- 
manency of law, in which circumſtance alone, you 
tell us, it differs in theſe- matters from à vote; 

| and 
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( 29 ) 

But, if you are ſuſceptible of con- 
viction from demonſtration, the con- 
cluding words of the diſabling clauſe 
muſt filence you for ever upon this head. 
The diſabled member is there repre- 
| ſented under the ſimilitude of a perſon 
NATURAELY DEAD. It is not the 
genius of an act of parliament, Sir, to 
ſport in metaphor, or wanton in de- 
ſcription. The ſimilitude before us is 
pregnant with Law :- and it is not in 


the power of words to proclaim more. 


diſtinctly the doctrine I am maintain- 
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and that they could have determined for themſelves 
to diſable all who ſhould not take the teſt. As well 
may they enact tomorrow, by their /o/e authority, 
& that no member ſhall be permitted to fit in that 
Houſe, who does not ſubſcribe his aſſent to the 
thirty-nine articles of the church of England.“ As 
well may they multiply diſqualifications without 
ehd, and ſuſpend or diſpenſe with law ; but they 
muſt firſt get rid of that fundamental law, which 
ſays, that no man ſhall be diſſeiſed of his fran- 
chiſe niſi per legem terre et judicium parium. 
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ing, unleſs it had been engroſſed in 


EAPITALS, that ONLY DEATH, OR 


THE LAW CAN INCAPACITATE. 


Having thus explored the original, 
come next (in reverſe of the order 
you have obſerved) to conſider the 
copy. The a& of Anne, which pre- 
ſcribes the expulſion of a member on 
his acceptance of a place of profit, has 
adopted the ſtrong expreſſions of that 
of Charles, to ſhew in what light the 
dependants on the crown in parliament 
are viewed by the conſtitution :---but. 
it annexed the ſaving clauſe, to ſhew 
with what religious reverence the great 
popular right of election is approached 
even by the legiſlature, and with what 
reſerve, though in the fullneſs of their 
power, they incur the appearance of 
intrenching upon it. But this clauſe 


would not have been inſerted had ex- 


pulſion ſimply been enacted. The ſta- 
tute has gone farther; and, in its zeaF 
againſt 


* 


( $8 3 
againſt placemen, has declared that 
they ought to be conſidered as natu- 
rally dead; that is, in a fituation where 
a re- election would be an impaoſſibility in 
nature. By neceſſary conſtruction of a fla- 
tute therefore (a thing very different 
from à vote of the Houſe of Commons) the 
act muſt (without this clauſe) have 


| been underſtood to djeble. 


It has already 1 * that it 
was the intention of this ſtatute to ex- 
preſs a diſtruſt, and even abhorrence 
of retainers to the crown in parlia- 
ment. But you, Sir, who ſeem de- 
termined to be uniformly at variance 
with the ſpirit of the law and the con- 


ſtitution, aſſert boldly that a place con- 
taminates no character *; that it is a 
badge of merit, and a juſt ground of 
| confidence; ; that this is the es of the 
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Commons themſelves : and, in ſhort, that 


an act of parliament is expreſsly paſſed 
to expel a member from his ſeat, he- 
cauſe he is become more honourable, 


and marked as more worthy of it! 


This, Sir, is beyond the reach of 
criticiſm, and applies directly to our 
contempt. But what are we to think. 


of your total defection from yourſelf ? 


of ſuch a ſhameful revolt from prin- 
ciples long and ſtrenuouſly, and even 


honourably maintained? Your friends 
may pity; the public abominates. 


Your original ſentiments concerning 
placemen and penſioners are as noto- 


rious to the world as your inveteracy 


againſt the Scotch, You have at length, 


it ſeems, diſcovered worth and dignity 
in the former; and are fo perfectly 


reconciled to the latter, as to have de- 
viated (in deſpite of nature) into an 
altempt at bumour in their defence, 

1 hold- 


( 33 ) 

holding out to public ridicule the un- 
wieldy exhibition of the gambols of a 
coloſſus l- But the merits of Lord 
Bute are ſuperabundant; and, let me 
add, his diſcernment is not of the 
meaneſt; by a well-placed penſion of 
three hundred pounds a year he has ex- 
piated his own fins and thoſe of his 
country. | "2348 


Yet, ſurely, if it be upon ſuch terms 
that you are become a PENSIONER, it 
were far better to return back to that 
poor but honeſt ſtate, when you and 
the miſerable Savage ®, on default of 
the pittance that ſhould have ſecured 
your quarters at the club, were con- 
tented- in the open air to growl at 
the moon, and Whigs, and Walpole, 
and the houſe of Brunſwick. 
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2 The unfortunate Mr. Richard Savage. 
But, 
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But, if the wages of proſtitution, 
once taſted, are too delicious to be re- 
linquiſhed, you muſt, at leaſt, be ſen- 
ſible, that they are not to be enjoyed 
but by the loſs of all reſpect and con- 


ſideration with the public. A reflec- 


tion, one would think, that might 
have ſecured you from the indiſcretion 
of attempting to impoſe unwelcome 
falſhoods on the ignorant or ſuperficial, 


by the mere weight of your authority. 


The groſs and virulent inſults you have 


affectedly thrown out - againſt Mr. 


WiLkes, (who is confeſſedly the ſa- 


vourite of the public; whole private 
friendſhips are extenſive and ſincere; 
| yet of whom you chuſe to aſſert, that 


he is ſpoken well of. by no man“) 
are. not more ſcandalous than they are 
injudicious. - 


The greater part of the world do not 
appear to acquieſce in the criminality of 
the charges that have been alleged 


55 * Page 6. | | 2 


( 99 ) 
_ againſt that gentleman ; although he 
has been ſingled out for the RE-PUB- 
LICATION * of a paper that had been 
re-publiſhed before in almoſt all the 
journals in the kingdom, and although 
his ſervant was bribed to rob him of a 
poem which he had ſcrupulouſly ſhut 
up from the general eye. The poem, 
indeed, by the common accounts of it, 
is not much more defenſible than the 
ſhocking vices of your employers: but 
the diſguſt naturally excited in liberal 
minds by indecency, is, in this in- 
ſtance, loſt in the abhorrence of the 
means by which evidence was obtained 
againſt its PUBLISHER. | 
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E It is remarkable, that the original ground of 

Mr. Wilkes's expulſion (as ſet forth in the votes) 
was his being the author of Number 45, of the 
North Briton; an allegation that never was re- 
voked. And yet he has at no time been even ac- 


8 cuſed, judicially, of the fact. 


I In the next edition of your Dictionary, you will 
hardly fail to inſert the following new acceptation 
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But it is not enough to load Mr. 
Wilkes with crimes. You charge the 
Freeholders of the firſt county in 
England with re-electing him upon 


the recommendation of thoſe crimes &. 
I muſt aſk you plainly, Sir, is it your 
intention; in this paſſage, 10 lend a lie 


the confidence of truth? or do you ſe- 
riouſly believe, that even the moſt in- 
fignificant borough that your maſters 
command; would adopt the intereſt of 


any perſon whatſoever, merely on the 


merit of ſedition and obſcenity ?---I 
give you the alternative of being in- 


famous or contemptible. 


The freeholders of Middleſex (men 
of plain ſenſe, and of an honeſty that 


_ te MMDS. . 


of a verb. To PUBLISH (from the Latin pub- 


licare) to ſuppreſs ; ; to keep private; to lock up in 
a ſcrutore.” —You Know whither to 8⁰ for your 
authority. 8 
Page 25. 
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has 


1 

bas food unſhaken againſt all the aſ- 
ſaults of corruption, and all the inti- 
midations of power) did not ſelect 
Mr. WILExs for their repreſentative, 
in fo diſtinguiſhed a manner, in re- 
ward of the crimes imputed to him 
an inſinuation that muſt rouze the in- 
dignation of every man of honour in 
the kingdom---but in acknowledg- 
ment of ſubſtantial benefits obtained by 
that gentleman to the conſtitution of 
this country; in deteſtation of the un- 
juſt, illegal, oppreſſive, and ungentle- 
manly means put in practice to convict 
him; and in order to mark to the pre- 
ſent age and to lateſt poſterity, that the 
man who encounters the attacks of 
deſpotiſm with fortitude and perſeve- 
rance, ſhall never want the avowed 
protection, and generous ſupport of the 
yu mu of the people of England. 


But, at every ſtep, you advance in 
brutal inſolence. Theſe noble ſpirits 
F . 
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might, in your judgment it ſeems, 


6 all fink into non-exiſtence, without 
any other effect, than that there 
« would be room made for a NE 
© RABBLE,”* who, by parity of abſur- 
dity, might periſh in their turn, with 

as little detriment to the ſtate. 


, 


[* We are not at a loſs to diſcover, to 
what quarter you are indebted for a 


a mode of thinking and of ſpeaking. 


that has never before been endured in 


any country pretending to freedom. 


It is no ſecret to the public, Sir, in 
what? cabinet the expedient of a ſecond 


candidate took its rife ; or by what ab- 


ject humiliations the deteſted /ugge/tor 


of it made his peace, and obtained re- 


admiſſion there; or by whoſe ſon, the 
frſt glorious oppoſers of this invaſion. 
of our rights have been vilified in lan- 


— — 
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guage - 


E ER „ 
guage too inſolent to go unpuniſhed, 
too ungentlemanly to be repeated; or 
by whoſe brother, the chartered free- 
men of England, whoſe rights have 
been confirmed to them by thirty- nine 
ſucceſſive ratifications of the great na- 
tional compact, have been authorita- 
tively, and as it were ex officio, pro- 
nounecgd to be BASE-BORN. 


: | The public ſhes Sir, that ſuch ideas 
and ſuch meaſures have flowed from 
the ſame ſpring. But the thing is 
not altogether without example. A 
- PRINCELY DAME in Rome had Her 
objections to the rabble; and choſe to 
fignify them in terms exactly ſimilar 
to thoſe which you adopted. The 
event was different, But in Rome 
there was virtue. She ſuffered as a 
TRAITRESS f. 8 
| But 


t CLavDIa, novo moxe, judicium majeſtatẽs 
apud populum mulier ſubiit, quod in conferta, 
* multi- 
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But I return: The Houſe of Com- 
* mons (you tell us) decides di Mate 
6 arifing from elections.“ * 


Admitted. If therefore the que ſ- 
tion had ariſen, whether Mr. Wilkes's 
majority were compoſed of men legally 


poſſeſſed of freeholds of the clear an- 


nual value of forty ſhillings, the Houſe 
would have been competent judges 1n 
the caſe. 


« But a partial, or even tyrannical 
* deciſion of the Houſe has, in no other 
. mnſtance, excited JOS a ; general a= 


arm. ＋ 


A partial or anjagd determination of 


an election, however odious, is but a 


confined | injury, limited to the parties 


” OS 


| de #273 procedente carpento, palam opta- 


verit, ut frater ſuus PULCHER reviviſceret, atgue 
iterum claſſem anuitteret, . MINOR TURBA. 


ROM FORET. Sueton. 


A 
| | IMIMNCe 


. 2} 
immediately affected : but a power of 
creating diſabilities, erected into a prin- 
ciple on the ground of expediency; 
rooted in a pretended political neceſſity, 
and + branching out into occafronal in- 
capacitations; ſuch a power extends 
to, and concludes every elector in the 
kingdom, and enables a wicked mini- 
ſter to defeat the whole conſtitutional 
eſtabliſhment of repreſentation. The 
diſtant counties , therefore, have wiſe- 
ly caught the alarm; ſenſible that they 
may ſoon feel the oppreſſion in their 
own perſons, if they ſilently ſubmit to a 
| deciſion deſtructive of the rights of 
the freeholders of Middleſex. 


But in ſpite of the diſcontents 


«+ that have ſo long prevailed, the tate 
* of the nation has continued the ſame; 
« the ſun has riſen, and the corn grown 
* and whatever talk has been of the dan- 
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« ger of property, yet he that e 
« the field commonly reaped it, and he 
« that built the houſe Tas i of the 


©« door.” 


What then ! were the fruits of their 
honeſt induſtry enjoyed by thoſe unhap- 
py victims who were butchered by the 
guards? or who periſhed by the hired 
and the pardoned ruffian? Was hat 
door in the power of its owner, which 
was daringly forced open by the ſlaves 
of power, for the purpoſe of throwing 
Mr. WIL EES into the ſituation from 
which you reproach the freeholders of 
Middleſex for wiſhing to take their 
repreſentative ?-—You are ſomewhat 
out of luck, Sir, in Ster exemplifi- 
cations. A 
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Men may, and do, live in tolerable 
comfort in arbitrary countries. But it 
is the birth-right of an Engliſhman to 


be conſcious that he i 18 anſwerable to the 
laws 
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1 43 2 
laws alorie for his conduct. It is finely 
obſerved by Lord Bolingbroke, © That 
* ſlavery does not conſiſt ſo much in 


* the number of {ſtripes one receives, 


< as in the power of a maſter to inflict 
vc them when he pleaſes.” And he 


warns us © that we ſhould always 


% take the alarm when the breach is 
«© made, and not wait for the aſ⸗ 
7% fault.” 


It is an obſervation of the ſame wris 
ter, © That the political eye is the 
« exact reverſe of the natural. Ob- 
« jects at a diſtance appear to the firſt 
« enormous, and, as they approach, 
£ contract to their natural dimenſions. 
« He conceives, that if, in the time of 
« Auguſtus, any man could have fore- 


told, that in a ſmall number of 
years, a horſe would be made a con- 


„ ſul, all Rome would have treated 
him as a madman; yet it appears, 


« that 
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n 
& that when it did happen, the people 
e were not much ſurpriſed,” _ 


From the preſent temper of THE 


PEOPLE of this country, JI am willing 


to draw an omen of the immortality 
of the liberties of England. But a 
time may come, when a Houſe of 
Commons may wiſh to arrogate to 
themſelves, in every mmflance, the 


incommunicable right of election, 


and to ſupply the vacancies in their 


body (when they may chuſe to fill 


them up) by co-opfation. You, Sir, 


at leaſt, are determined to contribute 


your - endeavours to haſten ſuch an 


event, by attempting to ridicule the 


apprehenſions of the people, ariſing 
from experienced invaſions of their 
rights, and by treating the yeomanry 
as unable to inveſtigate this very intri- 
cate queſtion, ** Whether the franchiſe 


* arifing from their freehold is worth 


% having, if they are not permitted 
| 416 | to 


£ 4 ) 
* to chuſe their own repreſenta- 
t tives?” 


But it may be matter of ſome curi- 
oſity to allow your ſyſtem its full ex- 
tent, and to examine whether your ar- 
guments have not a tendency to anni- 
hilate THE Houst o LoRDs, as well 
as to enſlave the people: two events, 
indeed, which, if we may judge from 
ſome late ſpirited proceedings in that 
Houſe, cannot be caſily ee 


In <ſtabliſhing the power of the 
Houſe of Commons over their mem- 
bers, you conſider them as an indepen- 
dent, unreſponſible, uncontrolable aſ- 
ſembly : diffoluble, indeed; but, whilſt 
they ſubſiſt, co-oRpINATE with the 
Lords. 8 


What ſhould hinder, then, but that 


your political ai ſhould apply 
> with 
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with equal force to either aſſemby ? 


For a member of the Houſe of Lords 


« cannot be cited for his conduct in 
*< parliament, before any other court; 
© and therefore, if the Houſe cannot 


* puniſh him, he may attack with im- 


c punity, the rights of the people, and 
ce the title of the King. The whole 
* muſt have power over individuals; 


„ and, in fact, this power has been 


« exerciſed by the Houſe of Lords, often 
in impriſonment, ſometimes in ex- 
* pulſion. It is a power rooted in 
* the principles of government, and 
« branched out by occaſional practice. 


« Expulfion includes aiabillty ; ; and 
diſabilty, thus produced, muſt con- 


* tinue (as in the other Houſe) as long 


e as the Houſe itſelf ſubſiſts. But the 
* Houſe of Lords are a permanent 
* body; the parliamentary rights, 
* therefore, of an expelled peer are ſuſ- 
| % pended: 


( 


pended during life: but they are an 


„ hereditary body; the peerage there- 
* fore is exterminated, and the for- 
« feiture extends to poſterity. 


All political poſitions are liable 
to objections. It is obvious that au- 
< thority, thus extenſive and uncon- 
<« trolable, may be injuriouſly exerted; 
<< but the poſſibility of abuſe is no ar- 
«« gument againſt authority. 


«© A puny controvertiſt may ſuſpe& 
an illegality in the ſubverſion of in- 
«« heritances ; but that political neceſ- 
« fity which has been able to over- 
«throw the franchiſes of electors, eſta- 
* bliſhed by the great charter, and con- 
* firmed by the bill of Fights, 1 will here 
#* too have its courſe. 
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„The principle being thus efta- 
e hliſhed, it is eaſy to purſue it into | 
c Action. 


oy Every bath knows the barbarity 
te with which Cotonel Luttrell has been 
« perſecuted by the rabble, and the 
« predilection with which he has been 
adopted by the Houſe of Commons. 


e will ſuppoſe that reſpectable gen- 
* tleman to have traced ſome of thoſe 


* numerous and imflammatory libels, 
* by which he has been ſo injuriouſly 
« ſtigmatized, as far as LORD TEMPLE. 
His complaints are laid before the 
« Houſe of Commons, who can refuſe 
« nothing to a perſon for whom they 
have done /þ much. A conference is 
ce defired with the other Houſe, and the 


charge is preferred in form. The 


penalty of a Fal Ie, ſcandalous, and ſe- : 


* aitious hbel is aſcertained by recent 


** precedent. The noble Lord, and his 


e jlluſtrious 


* 
[4 


ſurdity. 


CM 3 
c illuſtrious family, are diveſted for 
« ever of their hereditary pretenfions ; 
ce the oppoſition is deprived of the ſup- 
« port of the moſt diſtinguiſhed noble- 
«© man of the age; a door is opened 


between the two houſes for mutual 


cc compliances of this kind, and reci- 
« procal incapacitations; till at length, 


ce the caſe, fo humouroufly ſuppoſed to 


« exiſt in one Houſe, may take place 


« jn both, and there ſhall not remain 


an ENGLISHMAN in either aſſembly 


90 of the legiſlature.” 


The public perceive, Sir, with what 


kind proviſion the poiſon and the anti- 


dote are joined together in nature, and 


how completely, in the preſent inſtance, 


the effect of the worſt intentions 1s 
counteracted by 1gnorance and ab- 
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ACE 
Pour book ſupplies all the materials 
of an anſwer to itſelf, In one place, * 
you ſuppoſe expulſions to be very rare: 
in another - your argument turns upon 
the idea of their frequency. 


Yau tell us, at ſetting out, that 
the Houſe cannot ſubſiſt without the 
power of incapacitation : In another 4 
paſſage, you are at much pains to 
prove that this power is znefectual to 


any eſſential purpoſes of the conſtitu- 


tion, which can only be ſecured by the 


permanency of a ſtatute. 


It is your eſtabliſhed principle, that 


the Houſe have an abſolute, uncontrol- 


able power of expelling any one of their 
members : yet, when it ſuits your occa- 
caſions, & you maintain expreſsly ** that 


* Page 40. | n Page 25. 
. § Page 31. 5 
5 there 


8 5 
*© there cannot exiſt, with reſpect to 
ec the ſame ſubject, at the ſame time, 
c ay abſolute power to chuſe, and an ab- 
* ſolute power to rejett.” This indeed, 
is to do buſineſs effectually: it is to in- 
terdie every candidate, and make the 
vote of W elector uſeleſs and dead. 


In the midſt of theſe contradictions, 
there is one point in which you are 
conſiſtent. You diſcover in every line 

a rooted attachment to * the unhappy 
„family whom © the gloomy, ſullen 
&« William drove out :---and, in the 

blindneſs of your zeal, or in the candor 
of Jacobitiſm, when you even mean to 
pay a compliment to the beſt of princes, 

| you are betrayed into the deteftable 
and traiterous infinuation, that he is 
the only king ſince the Revolution, 
whoſe character, or whoſe meaſures, 
have borne any reſemblance to thoſe of 
the abdicated line. h 
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„ 
A0 expreſsly accuſe the party whoſe 


cauſe I am maintaining, f © of having 


ce endeavoured to alienate the affections 
* of the people from the only king, 
ce who, for almoſt a century, has much 


* appeared to deſire, or much endea- 
1 voured to deſerve them. 5 . 


It is impolible to miſunderſtand 
you. A complete century would have 


left us amidſt the infamies of the Se- 
cond Charles ; but you are habituated 
to the name of James, and are deter- 
mined to bring us down to the æra of 


your abomination, the glorious Revo- 
lution.----Yet, ſurely, the good Anne 


might have been excepted, for the 
merit of the pious purpoſes of her laſt 
four years.---But I repreſs myſelf.--- 


It is but too notorious, that you are 


—- CEE 


+ Page 50. 
not 


1 3 
| ot © this aakntin ts has been ſuf. 
tered to approach St. James 8. with all 
the principles and prejudices: of St. 
G ermanms.* W hat better, then, —_—— 
* N 3 a ee exertions 
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t was a el elucidation of the opinions of 

ſome of theſe adventitions ' retainers to the new 
court, when an honourable perſon (ſince become a 
peer) who acted as premier to the favourite a few 
years ago, cauſed THE HEAD to be removed from 

a ſtatue of the late king, to make-roem for that of 
his preſent majeſty, This noble Lord is a great 
copyiſt. The blaſphemous and obſcene inſcrip- 
tions that decorate his villa at W „are pard- 
died (by the moſt. horrid profanation) from the ſa- 
cred writings. This elucidation of his politics is 
taken, with ſomewhat leſs inconliſtency, from 
the Annals of Tiberius. The ſtory is in Tact - 
tus, who, enumerating the charges brought a- 
gainſt Marcellus, records the following; In flatud, 
amputato capite Auguſti, effigiem Tiberii inditam. It 
is worth remarking in what manner the emperor 
received the information. Exarſit adei, ſays the 
annaliſt, at ruptd taciturnitate proclamaret, fe 
| quogue in ed cauſd lm * palam et ju- 
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of unconſtitutional powers, on the part 


of adminiſtration: and the proſtitution 
of ſome HIRRELING PIN, in the cauſe 


of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſts 


ance; but thinly veiled in their new 
fangled diſguiſe of A GREAT AND 


PREGNANT PRINCIPLE OF POLITI 


CAL NECESSITY E 


1 am, &c. &c. 
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